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Church and Conscience in the South 


ed A complete history of Southern 
progress is ever written, many of 
its chapters will have to be devoted 
to the courage and leadership shown 
by women of the region. 

Persons familiar with the inter- 
racial movement know of the vital 
role played by the Association of 
Southern Women for the Prevention 
of Lynching. That organization was 
a major force for justice throughout 
the ’thirties and merits a large share 
of credit for the sharp decline in 
lynching during the years of its exist- 
ence. The Association attracted na- 
tional attention for its outstanding 
work in mobilizing public opinion 
against the crime of mob violence. 


Southwide Meeting 

With the decline of formal lynching, 
related problems of injustice and in- 
equality have come to the forefront. 
To meet those problems, a Southwide 
meeting was convened in Atlanta 
eighteen months ago under the spon- 
sorship of the Southern Regional 
Council, the National Board of the 
YWCA, and church women’s organi- 
zations. Women leaders from all parts 
of the South, representing the various 
faiths and denominations, came to- 


gether to plan ways of bringing our 
daily practices into closer accord with 
our democratic ideals. They had as 
their guest Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Her participation in the conference 
helped bring Southern conscience into 
closer relation with national and 
world problems. The conference also 
drew from the special knowledge of 
Southern authorities on civic and re- 
ligious life. 

What happened in Atlanta did not 
end with the meeting. The women 
present dedicated themselves to the 
task of getting fair and impartial jus- 
tice in their own communities. They 
constituted themselves a “Fellowship 
of the Concerned” to put into action 
the following declaration of purpose: 

“I am concerned that our constitu- 
tional freedoms are not shared by all 
our people; my religion convinces me 
they must be and gives me courage to 
study, work, and lead others to the 
fulfillment of equal justice under law. 
I will respond to calls from the South- 
ern Regional Council to serve my 
faith and my community in the de- 
fense of justice.” 

Under the leadership of Mrs. M. E. 
Tilly, the Fellowship has grown into 
an impressive movement that has 








brought tangible improvement in 
scores of Southern communities. It is 
one of the most important and effec- 
tive continuing programs of the 
Southern Regional Council. Although 
funds and staff for the work have 
been sorely inadequate, the devotion 
and energy of Mrs. Tilly and the vol- 
untary assistance of her fellow church 
women have brought remarkable re- 
sults, against tremendous odds. 

Since the Atlanta meeting, over 
3,000 women have pledged themselves 
to visit their local courts and make 
their influence felt for equal justice; 
to inspect conditions in their local 
jails; to be alert for preventive action 
at the first threat of interracial vio- 
lence. Many of them live in large cities 
like Atlanta; Birmingham, Nashville, 
or Louisville; others in county seats 
and in rural communities like Dewey 
Rose, R.F.D. They are found in every 
Southern state, though limited re- 
sources for travel and organization 
have meant that some states are more 
fully developed than others. 


Progress Reports 

There is as yet no way to measure 
the full effect of this new Southwide 
body. But a fair sampling was ob- 
tained recently when some 150 mem- 
bers of the Fellowship reported their 
progress in their communities. Few of 
the reports are colorful; most of them 
go deeper and are more meaningful 
than the merely spectacular. The va- 
riety of activities, as well as a meas- 
ure of personal growth, is typically 
summed up in this excerpt: 

“About six of us have visited our 
court; two of us have helped with 
juvenile cases. Three of our women 
voted for the first time, though mid- 
dle-aged, and others accompanied col- 
ored women to the polls. Four of us 
helped our Community House chil- 
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dren entertain the colored nursery 
children.” 

Other reports show how effective 
the mere presence of church women 
as spectators in the court can be. In 
many instances when the civil rights 
of the accused might well have been 
endangered, church women sat 
through the trials and reported a fair 
and just outcome. They do not claim 
that their presence was responsible 
for the outcome, but in most cases 
they add a sentence to this effect: 
“We thanked both the judge and the 
jury and told them we had high re- 
spect for the court.” 


‘You Who Elected Me’ 
Judges and juries have, on more 


than one occasion, been startled to 
find responsible local citizens inter- 
ested in the administration of justice. 
In one city, the municipal judge had 
been elected, among other reasons, 
for his promise to punish to the limit 
of the law all drunken drivers brought 
before him. It was soon apparent that 
he was not fulfilling this promise. In 
the words of one of the local church 
women: “We got some ministers to 
go with us to sit in the court when 
some of these cases were coming on 
the calendar. When the judge saw us, 
he said to us, ‘This is the first time I 
have had any support from you who 
elected me. I have had plenty of pres- 
sure from the other side.’” 

Not all of the Fellowship’s activity 
has been concerned with the courts. 
The church women of one large city, 
for example, learned that poor hous- 
ing was a major contributing cause of 
the high crime rate. They took the 
leadership in getting the slum areas 
publicized and in organizing a co- 
ordinating council of women’s organi- 
zations to deal with housing problems. 
The result was a city council slum- 
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Mrs. M. E. Tilly, who is in charge 
of women’s work for the Southern 
Regional Council, was recently fea- 
tured in an article in Collier’s maga- 
zine. We reprint, with pleasure and 
pride, the following editorial com- 
ment on the article by Mr. Alfred 
Mynders, editor of The Chattanooga 
Times: 

“Mrs. Tilly lives in Atlanta, but is 
well known in Chattanooga and any 
other Southern city. She was a mem- 
ber of the President’s Civil Rights 
Commission. In her sixties, she is so 
' well known and so widely admired 
that whenever injustice and intoler- 
ance rear their head anywhere in the 
South she can arouse her friends in 
that particular community to see that 


wrongs are righted. . . . Helena Hunt- 
ington Smith, who writes about Mrs. 
Tilly in Collier’s, says: 

“‘For all her bold trampling on 
tenderest Southern corns, she does it, 
somehow, as a member of the family. 
And instead of disowning her, the 
family showers her with honors.’ One 
of many honors awarded her was the 
highest award from the North Geor- 
gia Conference of the Methodist 
Woman’s Society which honored her 
‘because you have stretched our 
minds and hearts to recognize our 
kinship with all men everywhere.’ 

“Northerners will read the splendid 
article in Collier’s with admiration 
for Mrs. Tilly. Southerners who have 
the joy of her acquaintance will read 
it and will then stand up and cheer.” 





clearance committee, which has put 
an excelient program into effect. 

Not least important has been the in- 
sight into local problems which par- 
ticipants in the Fellowship of the 
Concerned have gained from their 
own activities. Reports from such di- 
verse cities as Louisville, Ky., Colum- 
bia, S. C., and Jackson, Miss., have 
expressed the conviction that there 
should be educational qualifications 
for jury service. In one county, they 
discovered the need for applying other 
standards, too; their judge told them 
that, out of a jury panel of sixty, he 
found twelve persons who had been 
convicted of felonies. 

The sight of inarticulate persons, 
standing voiceless and friendless be- 
fore the courts, has prompted many 
of the church women reporting to 
urge that public defenders and social 
workers be attached to every city 
court. 

Sometimes action has been taken 
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which called for a high degree of 
moral courage. A good illustration is 
this incident, which took place in a 
small Southern town: An automobile 
collision occurred in which the wife 
of a law enforcement officer was 
killed. One of the cars was driven by 
the officer, the other by a Negro man. 
Both of them were injured and taken 
to the hospital, and a guard from the 
sheriff's office was stationed at the 
door to the Negro’s room. The local 
newspaper published an inflammatory 
story, designed to arouse prejudice 
against the Negro, and the circuit 
judge announced over the radio that 
the Negro would be tried for murder. 

At this point local members of the 
Fellowship of the Concerned took a 
hand in the matter. They organized 
a church group which made an in- 
vestigation at the scene of the acci- 
dent and discovered that the police 
officer had been at fault. They imme- 
diately called on the newspaper to 
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correct its earlier story. They paid a 
visit to the judge and informed him 
of their findings. They also secured 
the services of an able lawyer, at 
whose demand the guard was re- 
moved from the Negro’s door and the 
charges withdrawn. 

These are examples which — con- 
structive as they are — only serve to 
suggest the progress that might be 
achieved if there were adequate re- 
sources to stimulate similar activity 
in every community in the region. 


Dr. W. J. Faulkner, Dean of the 
Chapel at Fisk University, summed up 
the spirit of the Atlanta meeting when 
he said: “Today we have seen the 
vision of a new Southland. But we 
must remind ourselves that for every 
bit of progress in human relations a 
price must be paid.” 

The Fellowship of the Concerned, 
though still virtually in its infancy, 
has already shown how many of to- 
day’s Southern women are willing to 
pay that price. 





Alabama Presbyterians 





‘Let Us Raise A Standard’ 


INcE a Dutch trader in 1916 un- 
loaded twenty slaves in James- 
town, Virginia, neither the South- 
land nor the Southern conscience has 
been normal. From the presence of 
the Negro has evolved the insur- 
mountable problems of our region: 
war, the single-crop system, soil de- 
pletion, degradation of the poor white, 
political demagoguery, congressional 
filibusters, poor schools, high percent- 
age in crime and disease, race and 
secticnal hatred. Yet the church ap- 
proaches the problem on tiptoe, hop- 
ing the sleeping giant will not be 
disturbed. In the words of John Ran- 
dolph — “Our policy has been one of 





This is a portion of the 1950 Report 
on Christian Relations of the Ala- 
bama Synod, Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. Members of the Christian Rela- 
tions Committee were Robert B. Mc- 
Neil, chairman; N. J. Warren, F. W. 
Ingle, J. Norton Dendy, John D. 
Hungerland, ministers; and W. L. 
Spencer and J. F. Gordon, laymen. 











wise and masterly inactivity.” 

There has been a marked improve- 
ment in the condition of the Negro in 
the last decade but the Presbyterian 
Church has not been nearly so impor- 
tant an instrument as have been the 
secular agencies organized for the 
purpose of breaking Southern tradi- 
tion by appeal to Federal Courts. 

The Negro of the South is thrown 
into a galling dilemma. We encourage 
him to be clean but rent him houses 
with no bath facilities; to be healthy 
in moldy shacks on unpaved streets, 
in bottom lands; to dress properly on 
a pauper’s income; to pay taxes when 
there is no property to own; to finish 
his schooling when he has to work to 
eat; to vote when registrars ask im- 
possible questions; to love his country 
which shows little affection for him. 

The Negro is not the person we used 
to know. We can no longer lay claim 
to an intimate knowledge of the work- 
ings of his mind. The stereotyped, 
minstrel-like character is a rarity. He 
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is replaced by a new generation that 
we do not understand. The new one 
may seem like the old one but he is 
putting on an act because we expect 
it of him, and to gain favors; but se- 
cretly he is laughing at the white man 
and cursing him for making a clown 
out of him. The young Negro is am- 
bitious, smart in the tricks of the 
world, less religious and far less su- 
perstitious, determined to move out 
of his sordidness, bitter towards the 
white man who suppresses him. 

The new Negro will not accept our 
paternalism. What love we say we ex- 
press toward him, if devoid of justice, 

‘is sentimentality. Genuine love cannot 

by-pass justice in its show of affection. 
The old system of every white man 
“looking out for his niggers” cannot 
be relied upon as a present solution. 
The Negro wants the opportunity of 
looking out for himself. 


Constitution and Conscience 

Church courts have been reluctant 
to declare our ultimate goal in race 
relations. We are faced with two in- 
evitables, the Federal Constitution 
and the Christian conscience. Both 
dictate that legal segregation shall not 
last forever. Therefore, we may as 
well admit the removal of legal seg- 
regation to be the end toward which 
we work. 

Segregation is living on borrowed 
time. With the Constitution being con- 
siderably more active than the con- 
science of late, the church might have 
to adjust its morality to measure up 
to the mores of the state. 

Legal segregation is stigmatic, op- 
pressive. It can, and, as a matter of 
prophecy, will be replaced by segre- 
gation by covenant. There will be no 
more danger of amalgamation or mis- 
cegenation than there has been. Nat- 
ural preferences and antipathies will 
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preserve the identity of the two races. 

Our doctrine of gradualism is mis- 
leading. Mostly, it is interpreted to 
mean laissez-faire — the problem will 
take care of itself in its own due time. 
This is pure rationalization. Our prog- 
ress toward equality will be slow but 
not because the Christian forces 
choose to move slowly; but because 
we whose relations are Christian 
strike surely and often and the forces 
of opposition fight over every acre of 
ground, yielding only an inch at a 
time. 

Things to Do 

These things we can do today, to- 
morrow, and the day after: Work out 
by sheer logic and ‘good conscience 
what our ultimate goal shall be and 
declare it. Work toward all possible 
accomplishment under the separate 
but equal doctrine now in effect. 
Evangelize the Negro people as we 
have never done before, improve the 
quality of their churches, increase the 
financial support of their ministers, 
commend the acceptance of their the- 
ological students in our seminaries. 
They are ready to accept the high 
qualifications of faith and practice we 
require. 

The Christian Relations Committee 
has not tempered this report to 
achieve a unanimity of opinion. It 
does not presume to be a medium of 
diverse opinions. We, the members, 
adopt the attitude of George Wash- 
ington toward the embryonic Consti- 
tution as he expressed it in these 
words: 

“If to please the people we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how 
can we efterward defend our work? 
Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and the honest can repair. The 
event is in the hands of God.” 








Southern Catholic Students 





‘The Time of Inaction Has Passed’ 


EGROES will soon be going to col- 
lege with us. We do not fear 
this thought. In fact, most of us like 
ia.w.s 
Everybody else is talking about 
race relations. Politicians, educators, 
clergymen, and government officials 
all over the world are having their 
say. Negroes, professors, newspaper- 
men, Communists, Northerners, Eu- 
ropeans, Asiatics are all discussing 
segregation and discrimination. 


It is time then that we, the white 
Catholic college students of the South, 
speak up on the question. The South 
is undoubtedly the best place for 
working out this problem. We Catho- 
lic white students expect to be part 
of the intelligent, moral leadership 
which is building the new South. 

Certainly what the future leaders 
think cannot be unimportant. Briefly, 
here is what we think: As followers 
of Christ we believe in the unity of 
His Mystical Body, of the brotherhood 
of all men under the Fatherhood of 
God. We believe as Southerners that 
our tradition of hospitality can be re- 
Christianized so that it becomes love 
among God’s children. As Americans 





This is a condensed version of an 
article written by a representative 
group of white students of the South- 
eastern Regional Interracial Com- 
mission of the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students. The 
article appeared in the December, 
1950, issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 











we believe that democracy should be 
made to work right now. 

We believe, therefore, that the time 
of inaction has passed. Complacency 
and mediocrity may have been all 
right in another generation. But we 
cannot let things ride any longer. 
Race relations are a question of right 
and wrong, of Christ and love on one © 
side, of Satan and hatred on the other. 

We college students reject the 
worn-out sayings of many men of 
good will who say that “time will take 
care of everything.” We think that is 
dodging the issue. History has proved 
that time will correct no social evils 
unless intelligent and energetic peo- 
ple use time properly. We Catholic 
college students are impatient for the 
Christ-centered society. We want it 
now. We do not want to wait until 
our children are in college saying the 
same things we are saying now. 


Colleges Are Important 

We are not asking the impossible 
because we know that our field is 
limited. Our wants must be restricted, 
and our efforts concentrated on the 
Catholic colleges of the South. We do 
not think the colleges can do every- 
thing, but we believe they are very 
important. There intellects are being 
trained to accept truth, and there 
must truth be accessible. 

To learn the whole truth about race 
relations we need four things: (a) 
informed professors without prejudice 
who give unbiased lectures; (b) well- 
rounded factual courses in various 
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fields; (c) intelligent, adult class dis- 
cussions; and (d) practical supple- 
mentary reading. 

In general, students respect their 
college professors. We tend to build 
our knowledge and form our attitudes 
on the basis of what we hear in class. 
Therefore, we need learned, un- 
biased, and enthusiastic teachers. . . . 

In any Catholic liberal arts college 
there are at least six courses in which 
information can be given on the prob- 
lem of racial tensions and misunder- 
standings: religion, philosophy, his- 
tory, biology, sociology, and eco- 
nomics. Pertinent facts can be learned 
in still other courses, as well as in the 
professional and business colleges. 


A Positive Approach 
Religion and philosophy courses, 


more than any others, are the bases 
of our Christian lives. They ought to 
contain a positive treatment of human 
relations. .. . Above all, we want a 
positive approach to the Christian 
restoration of society. 

From ethics we want to learn about 
the morality of restrictive covenants, 
segregated education, underpayment 
of Negro servants, exclusion of Ne- 
groes from public facilities. What does 
the natural law say about these prob- 
lems of justice and charity? What 
does psychology say about the mental 
capacities of people of all races? 

History and biology can supply a lot 
of answers, too. Historians know the 
contributions of the Negro to our pres- 
ent civilization. The history courses 
can clarify the numerous misconcep- 
tions about the “dark continent.” They 
can supply the omissions concerning 
the part Negroes played in the build- 
ing of the United States. Biologists 
can scatter the myths concerning ra- 
cial heredity and racial mixture. They 
know that all men belong to the same 
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human family, that dark skin and cur- 
ly hair are only accidentals — there is 
no essential difference among people. 

Economics and sociology, both deal- 
ing with current society, are also di- 
rectly concerned with race relations. 
Economists are showing the folly of 
a system in which millions of Negroes 
are deprived of purchasing power and 
hampered in their productivity. Soci- 
ologists have probed deeply the whole 
field of human relations. In many 
colleges the sociology courses seem 
to be the only ones where a serious 
presentation of race relations is given. 

If the matter is taught in college 
courses, discussion should be no prob- 
lem. But the fact is that intelligent 
discussion of vital social problems is 
frequently side-stepped in Southern 
colleges. We are adult enough to 
recognize when a teacher is trying 
to evade a question. . 

Finally, there seems to be need of 
practical supplementary reading. 
Young people coming to college have 
picked up so many wrong impressions 
about race relations that they need 
some extra treatment. It is not easy to 
throw off the stereotypes current in 
one’s family and neighborhood. Stu- 
dents are too often surprised to dis- 
cover that there is a positive rela- 
tion between Christianity and race 
relations. 


Texts and References 

When the professors give them 
something new and different, they 
would like to have more assurances. 
In other texts and library references 
they find that these “new” ideas are 
widespread and have been in circu- 
lation a long time. They discover that 
theologians, philosophers, social scien- 
tists, and other authorities give a tre- 
mendous amount of information to 
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back up the professors’ teachings. 
Their own experiences in assignments 
can cover existing problem areas in 
their own town or city. Any Southern 
place is a living laboratory of race 
relations. Most college students do not 
even know what’s going on in their 
home towns. 

This ignorance of concrete social 
situations can be partly removed by 
the college. We do not learn theory 
until we practice it, and we do not 
learn much about Negroes until we 
associate with them on our own level. 
In the present set-up where even 
Catholic colleges exclude Negroes, 
this takes some thinking and effort 
on the part of students... . 


Interracial Associations 
We can prepare for the opening of 


our white Catholic colleges to Ne- 
groes by engaging in extra-curricular 
activities with them. Some of us have 
been doing this. But there is still need 
and room for more white students in 
this field. Our most important kind of 
interracial associations are spiritual 
and intellectual. ... 

We see no reasonable excuse why 
debates cannot be held between Ne- 
gro and white colleges at the present 
time in the South. The discussion of 
topics of common interest between 
equals is a helpful means toward mu- 
tual respect and understanding. 

We think that only an outdated 
precedent keeps Southern college ath- 
letes separated by race. They played 
together as children on vacant lots 
and they will play together again as 
professionals. At the present time Ne- 
gro and white college teams do not 
play in the same leagues. But this 
does not mean that interested college 
students are prevented from having 
practice sessions with each other. 

The whole system of segregation be- 


tween white and Negro Catholics on 
the college level is now hard to under- 
stand. Fears and tensions prove to be 
imaginary when we learn to know 
each other in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. As college students we are on the 
same educational level with often the 
same interests, problems, and skills. 
If one individual is better than an- 
other it is certainly not because of 
the color of his skin. .. . 

Students do not run the schools so 
we cannot make the decision which 
will officially discard the Jim Crow 
system in Catholic education. But we 
do pray that at least in the colleges 
the integration of whites and Negroes 
will soon take place. We are prepar- 
ing for that by learning to know each 
other while the schools are still sepa- 
rate. We are participating in inter- 
racial activities both on and off the 
campus. We are more ready for this 
religious, educational, and democratic 
unity than some college adminis- 
trators think. ... 
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